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Committee on Ways and Means. 

Wednesday, May 81, 1902. 
The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m., Hon. Sereno E. Payne in 
the chair. 

(For bill under consideration see p. 25.) 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 

Representing the National Live Stock Association of the United States. 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee: , 
I appear before you as the representative of the National Livestock 
Association of the United States. This association embraces practi- 
cally all the live-stock interests, including woolgrowers. The only 
live-stock interests not represented are those engaged in raising stock 
• for dairy purposes exclusively. In other words, this association 
represents the meat-producing live stock of the country. 

The association has only had four years of existence. It is not a 
corporation, it is simply a voluntary association for the promotion of 
the best interests of live stock growers in the United States. There is 
' no capital stock, and there is no effort on the part of the association 
to control the production or prices of live stock. Every member of 
the association can dispose of nis property in his own way, at his own 
time, and at his own prices. The membership of this association extends 
j to every State and Territory in the Union; and the property owned by 
" the individual members and associations would aggregate perhaps as 
much as $±,000,000,000. 

woolgrowers principal advocates of this bill. 

The advocates of this bill are principally engaged in woolgrowing; 
but all other agricultural interests are favorable to it, so far as I have 
been able to ascertain, upon the ground that it will benefit the con 
sumers. 

VARIOUS LIVE-STOCK AND WOOLGROWERS' ASSOCIATIONS FAVORING THE 
MEASURE BY RESOLUTIONS. 

I have before me a number of memorials and petitions upon this 
subject, to which I desire to call your attention in the first place. I 
have the memorial, first, of the National Live Stock Association, which 
was adopted at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 15, 1901. At this 
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meeting a committee was appointed to draft a bill upon this subject 
and submit it to the next association, which met in Chicago in Decem- 
ber last. The resolution of this association at that time is embodied 
in these words: 

Resolved by the National Live Stock Association in convention assembled at Salt Lake 
City, Utah, That we conceive it to be our duty to call the attention of our Represent- 
atives in Congress to these facts, and to ask them to provide and enact such legisla- 
tion as will prevent deceit and fraud in marketing the manufactured article as wholly 
of wool when, in fact, the same is made largely from cotton and shoddy, by compel- 
ling the manufacturers, under Federal supervision, to label their finished product as 
wholly wool or part cotton or part shoddy, as the case may be, and to provide suit- 
able penalties for violations of the provisions of such an act. 

I will ask the stenographer simply to make a note of these facts 
without embodying the petition in the record. 

I also have the resolutions adopted by the Texas Live Stock Associa- 
tion at its annual convention held at El Paso, Tex., January 15, 1902, 
in favor of the pending bill. 

I also have the resolutions of the Oklahoma Live Stock Association, 
representing the cattle industry of Oklahoma, southern Kansas, and a 
portion of Texas, passed at its annual meeting held in Wichita, Kans., 
February 11, 1902, in favor of the bill. 

I also have the resolutions which were unanimously adopted by the 
Pacific Northwest Wool Growers' Association, representing the sheep 
and woolgrowing industry of Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming, and Utah, in convention at Helena, Mont., February 6, 
1902, in favor of this bill. 

Also similar resolutions adopted by the Nebraska Stock Growers' 
Association at its convention at Alliance, Nebr., February 18, 1902. 

1 also have resolutions adopted unanimously at a meeting of the 
Ohio Wool Growers' Association held at Columbus, Ohio, January 
11, 1902, favoring this bill. 

Also similar resolutions adopted by the Northwest Wool Growers' 
Association at Helena, Mont., at a meeting held subsequent to the 
other — a year later. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Eastern Montana Wool Growers' 
Association, at Miles City, Mont., April 14, 1902. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Eastern Montana Wool Growers' 
Association April 15, 1901, to the same effect. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Utah Cattle Growers' Association, - 
representing the cattle interests of the State of Utah, in convention 
assembled April 14, 1902, at Salt Lake City. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Idaho Wool Growers' Association 
in convention at Boise City, Idaho, November, 11, 1901. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Utah Wool Growers' Association at 
Salt Lake City April 5, 1902. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Western South Dakota Wool 
Growers' Association of 700 members, representing an invested capital 
of $10,000,000, in convention assembled at Rapid City, S. Dak., 
April 8, 1902. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Panhandle Stockmen's Association, 
representing the cattle industry of the panhandle of Texas, in con- 
vention assembled at Quanah, Tex., March 25 and 28, 1902. 

Also resolutions adopted by the Cattle and Horse Growers' Associa- 
tion of Colorado, representing the cattle and horse industry of the 
State, in convention assembled at Denver, March 3 and 4, 1902. 
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RELATION OF CATTLE AND HORSE DEALERS TO THIS MEASURE. 

Mr. Hopkins. How are the cattle and horse dealers interested in 
wool? 

Mr. Springer. As consumers, the same as you and I. It is a sort 
of ' 6 sympathetic strike" with their fellows in the same association who 
are engaged in raising wool. 

I have called attention to these resolutions for the purpose of show- 
ing the unanimity which prevails among all the live-stock interests of 
the United States upon this subject and in favor of this bill. 



Mr. Russell. Are the packers interested in this bill generally? 

Mr. Springer. I do not know; perhaps, as consumers only. I am 
not familiar with that branch of the subject and do not represent 
them. 



1 desire now to call your attention briefly to the bill (H. R. 14488) 
which Mr. Grosvenor introduced May 16 (see p. 25), and is intended 
by him to take the place of the bill previously introduced, known as 
H. R. 6565. 

This bill differs from the one previously introduced in that it con- 
tains provisions imposing a tax upon manufacturers and wholesale 
dealers in mixed goods, and also a tax upon the product itself. The 
first and second sections are the same as in the'onginal bill, the other 
bill. The third section is: 

That manufacturers of mixed goods shall pay fifty dollars per year; that every per- 
son who engages in the production of mixed goods as defined in this act as a business 
shall be considered a manufacturer thereof. That wholesale dealers in mixed goods 
as defined in this act shall pay a tax of twenty-five dollars a year. 

Then there is a definition of what constitutes a wholesale dealer. 
Then it is provided: 

That upon mixed goods as defined in this act, when manufactured or sold or 
removed lor consumption or use, there shall be assessed and collected a tax of one- 
tenth of one cent a *>ound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof; and any frac- 
tional part of a pound shall be taxed as a pound. 

Then follow the provisions in regard to stamping: 

Section 4 imposes penalties upon the manufacturer of mixed goods 
for violation of the provisions of the act, and requires him to perform 
certain duties in regard to reporting his product. 

Section 5 imposes penalties upon violations of the internal-revenue 
law on this subject. 

I desire to call your attention to the fact that in section 4 have been 
incorporated substantially the same provisions from the internal- 
revenue laws that are found in the oleomargarine act, which recently 
passed Congress, in regard to the production of process butter. 

Mr. Hopkins. Mr. Springer, why would you make a man who sold 
mixed goods pay for a license? 

Mr. Springer. The manufacturer and wholesale dealer are required 
to pay. 

Mr. Russell. Not the retailer? 

Mr. Springer. Not the retailer; the same as with process butter in 
the oleomargarine bill. 



packers' interest in the bill. 



explanation of provisions of the bill. 
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Mr. Hopkins. I know it is evidently modeled after that; but there 
was a reason, from the dairyman's standpoint, why that should be 
done. Does that reason exist in this instance? 

Mr. Springer. It does to this extent: The bill provides a ? method 
by which inspection can be made of the factories engaged in this busi- 
ness and in the manufacture of shoddy. 

Mr. Hopkins. But, Mr. Springer, can fiot any expert tell by /the 
appearance or the feeling of a piece of goods whether it is mixea or 
whether it is genuine wool ? I ** 

Mr. Springer. I think not. I can not. • i 
Mr. Hopkins. It seems to me they capiat least, I have always 
understood that they can do that. So that Jjie reason, as 1 say, that 
existed for requiring a license to be obtained- on oleomargarine would 
not apply here, because both the eye anc£ tfye touch will distinguish 
between the mixed and the pure article. * i 

Mr. /Springer. I think I will demonstratebefore I get through that 
many, man}' manufacturers of mixed goods are so perfect in their 
deception that it takes an expert and sometimes a chemical analysis to 
show the difference. 

Mr. Russell. Would not that make it pretty hard for a clothier, 
tailor, merchant, or other person who pui chases" irom a manufacturer, 
importer, or other person any mixed goods not marked as mixed 
goods to determine that fact? 

Mr. Springer. The retail merchant is supposed to have some knowl- 
edge of the texture of his goods, especially when he buys from the 
manufacturer. He then goes to him for his first knowledge; and the 
manufacturer will start in with a correct label. To remove that label 
is made a criminal offense; and that label is supposed to remain with 
the cloth until it is manufactured into clothing. 

Mr. Hopkins. How about other persons? Do you not know that a 
large number of persons in these days buy cloth for suits directly at 



Mr. Springer. Yes; it should be labeled by the manufacturer. 

Mr. Hopkins. If it is not labeled the person who buys it is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 

Mr. Springer. I think not, if it is bought for consumption. He is 
not a tailor. 

Mr. Russell. No, no. 

Mr. Springer. Nor is he a dealer, but the man who sells it to him 
would be liable. 
Mr. Hopkins. Then section 10 provides: 

That any clothier, merchant, or other person who knowingly purchases from the 
manufacturer, importer, or other person any mixed goods as denned in this act which 
are not labeled or marked according to the provisions of this act shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor. 

Mr. Springer. If they are not marked he should not purchase them. 
In fact, the purchaser should insist upon the manufacturer marking 
or labeling the goods before he buys them. 

Mr. Dalzell. He is bound to know what kind of cloth he is buying. 

Mr. Hopkins. Yes; this bill makes eveiy person an expert as to the 
character of the cloth he buys. 

Mr. Springer. If anybody under the sun knows what is in the 
goods it should be the manufacturer. The law starts with him and 
requires him to properly label the goods under severe penalties. 
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Mr. Dalzell. The man who buys is bound to know under this bill. 

Mr. Russell. You have always contended that manufacturers were 
not fully to be relied upon, you know. 

Mr. Springer. Oh, I always had the greatest respect for the manu- 
facturers all over the country. 

The other provisions of this bill simply relate to the dealers in the 
articles. 

SUGGESTED AMENDMENTS TO SECTIONS 1 AND 2 OF THE BILL, BY 

MR. SPRINGER. 

I desire to suggest here that the first and second sections of this bill 
should be amended. 

It has been stated by some manufacturing papers or persons inter- 
ested in manufacture that some qualities of shoddv or mixtures or 
adulterants are more valuable than the wool itself which is contained 
in the fabric. That is true in some respects, as I will show you in a 
moment. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 1 (see bill on p. 25). 

Therefore, in order to bring those goods out of this category I desire 
to add g£ the end of the first section the words, " Or of goods or fabrics 
composed in part of such wool and of other ingredients of equal or 
' superior value," so that the latter part of it will read: 

And the words " woolen goods " shall be held to mean goods or fabrics composed 
wholly of such wool or of goods or fabrics composed in part of such wool and of other 
ingredients of equal or superior value. 

AMENDMENT TO SECTION 2 (see bill on p. 25). 

In the second section the words "or of such wool and other ingre- 
dients of equal or superior value " should also be added so as to make 
the section read: 

That for the purposes of this act all manufactures made in imitation of woolen 
goods which are not composed wholly of pure wool, or of such wool and other 
ingredients of equal or superior value, shall be known as mixed goods. 

Mr. Russell. You do not anticipate that that will make a good deal 
of difficulty, do you? 
Mr. Springer. I do not think that will make much difficulty. 

EXHIBITS SPECIMENS OF WOOLEN AND MIXED GOODS. 

(Origin of samples, see p. 10). 

I want to call the attention of the committee to a few specimens of 
woolen goods that have been sent to me. One of these is pure woolen 
fabric, and is marked at the price of $2.50 per yard. That fabric is 
all wool. 

Mr. Russell. How do you know, Mr. Springer? 
Mr. Springer. It is so marked; that is all I know. I could not tell 
it myself. 

Mi*. Russell. If it was marked "mixed" you would assume that it 
was mixed, would you not? 

Mr. Springer. I would, because I think you gentlemen, when vou 
look at it, will find that you could not tell the difference either. 1? his 
next one is marked "silk mixed," and is valued at $2.75 a yard, 25 
cents a yard more than the other. I think when you have examined 
this sample that you will find it looks the same as the other, and that 
none of you gentlemen could tell that there was any silk in it. 
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Now, this silk mixture being of a superior value to the wool that is 
in it the mixture ought not to place it in the category of shoddy goods 
for that very reason. It is a very pretty specimen of wool, and if my 
Brother Hopkins will examine it he will find that he could not tell, 
without the label on it, which was which. 

Mr. Dalzell. One of these is mixed goods ? 

Mr. Springer. One of them is mixed goods, mixed with silk. 

WORD " KNOWINGLY." 

Mr. Dalzell. And you say that you can not tell; yet, under the 
provisions of this bill if you snould buy one of those from a tailor 

Mr. Richardson. " Knowingly;" the bill says "knowingly." 

Mr. Dalzell. " Knowingly," yes — you would be guilty of a misde- 
meanor. 

Mr. SpriKger. Yes, if you should " knowing^" purchase it without 
the label being upon it. In other words the purchaser must insist, 
before he buys, that it is labeled. 

silk mixture under bill and proposed amendment. 

The Chairman. Is this silk mixture taxed one-tenth of a cent a yard ? 
Under this bill would it be taxed one-tenth of a cent a yaid? 

Mr. Springer. As the bill is written it would; but the amendment 
I have suggested here would take off the tax. 

Mr. Hopkins. Because the mixture is more valuable than the main 
product. 

Mr. Springer. If it is composed of an ingredient of equal or superior 
value to it, it is placed in the category of pure wool. 

ORIGIN OF SAMPLES EXHIBITED. 

Mr. Russell. Where were these samples made, Mr. Springer? Do 
you know ? 

Mr. Springer. I do not know. A friend of mine from Philadelphia . 
sent them to me. I do not know of whose manufacture they are. All 
I know about them is what is written on them. 

SHODDY STATISTICS, ETC. 

I now desire to call your attention briefly to some of the statistics 
in regard to this industry. 

The statistics in reference to the manufacture of shoddy appear for 
the first time in the census reports of 1860. On page 34 oi the vol- 
ume on manufactures of the census of 1860 is a brief statement giving 
a definition of the term, and stating the purposes for which the article 
is used. This statement was made in 1860, and must be read in view 
of that fact: 

DEFINITION AND USES OF SHODDY. 

It consists of cast-off woolen clothes, rags, stockings, carpets, and all soft woolen 
and worsted articles, reduced by powerful machinery to their original flocculent 
state, to be respun and woven, either alone or mixed with new wool, into a variety 
of fabrics. Hard or superfine cloths, mechanically reduced to filament in the same 
way, produce what is called mungo, which makes a better class of goods. 

Shoddy was originally used only for padding, but for some years past has been 
used for the manufacture of pilot and petersham overcoats, table and piano covers, 
army cloths, etc. White shoddy enters into light-colored goods, blankets, etc., and 
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the dark-colored into carpets and coarse cloths of all kinds, which are dyed to cover 
the original colors. 

Mungo is extensively used in the production of the cheap Yorkshire broadcloths, 
which, in finish and appearance when new, are little distinguishable from the best 
West of England cloths. 

These shoddy cloths, on account of their cheapness and deceptive appearance, 
"have been very much used in the United States, to the injury 01 our cloth manu- 
factures. Being in some respects better adapted to produce a close, short nap than 
American wool, this material has also entered into our domestic manufactures of late 
years. The machines for reducing rags to shoddy are also in use here. 

This extract appeared in the census reports of 1860. 

Between 1860 and 1870 there was a large increase in this product, 
as was shown by the census of 1870. The number of establishments 
in 1860 was only 30, and the value of the output was $400,000. 



USES OF SHODDY DURING WAR OF THE REBELLION. 

This was the condition of the industry in 1860. During the war of 
the rebellion shoddy was extensively used in the manufacture of army 
-clothing and blankets, which proved to be so very inferior in quality 
that the public became very much prejudiced against the use of shoddy. 

GROWTH OF SHODDY INDUSTRY, 1860-1900. 

The growth of the shoddy industry is shown by reference to the 
report of 1870, at which time the number of establishments had 
increased to 56, and the products to 1,700,000 pounds. 

These figures show that the industry was fairly prosperous during 
the decade between 1860 and 1870. The capital was increased 561 per 
cent, and there was an increase in the value of the output to the 
amount of 339 per cent. 

I have here a table which I will ask to have printed, showing the sta- 
tistics of shoddy manufacture, which I found on page 72 of Volume 
XI, of the Census of 1880. This statement shows that the establish- 
ments had increased from 1870 to 1880, to 73, and the value of the 
product to $4,900,000. It also shows the States in which these facto- 
ries were located. 

The table above referred to is as follows: 



Census statistics on sJioddy manufacture, 1880. 
[From p. 72, vol. 11. ---Manufacture, Census of 1880.] 



States. 



Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 



Capital. 



Average number of 
hands employed. 



Males 
above 

16 
years. 



Fe- 
males 
above 

15 
years. 



Chil- 
dren 
and 
youths, 



Total 
amount 
of wages 
paid dur- 
ing the 

year. 



Value of 
materials. 



Value of 
product. 



United States 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New Hampshire . . . 

New Jersey 

New York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

Vermont 



73 



$1,165,100 



496 



91 



$400,326 



$3,366,650 



$4,989,615 



86,000 
22,000 
6,000 
5,000 
460,500 
17,300 
35,000 
32, 700 
250,000 
186,000 
49,600 
15,000 



16 
4 
5 
334 
13 
10 
43 
30 
90 
51 
6 



38 
12 
1 
4 

105 
8 
5 
32 
216 
40 
26 



35,345 
12,300 

1,905 

3, 100 
173,439 

5,700 
25,000 
33,610 
40,000 
47,441 
18,590 

3,896 



261,200 
74,500 
7,200 
14, 150 
1, 308,715 
38,900 
80,734 
321,220 
575,000 
510,977 
137,054 
37,000 



347,500 
100,000 

12,000 

22,500 
2,305,985 

49,600 
137,500 
407,590 
700,000 
655,895 
195,045 

56,000 
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The production of shoddy during the census year 1890 is shown by 
the following table: ' 

Production of shoddy, 1890. a 



States. 


Number 
of 

establish- 
ments. 


Sets of 
cards. 


Value of 
product. 




94 


449 


99, 208, Oil 




7 
3 
2 
23 

I 


' 47 
12 
11 
174 
11 
' 10 
19 
13 
43 
73 
86 


648,060 
182, 110 
63,670 
2,287,456 
( b ) 
47,807 
460,709 
618, 783 
1,377,600 
2,343,701 
1, 188,216 


Illinois 












4 
6 
3 
33 
10 


Ohio 



•See explanation of this table on p. 14. • «>Idle. 



The 94 establishments given above manufacture shoddv exclusively, 
but the gross product includes shoddy, waste, etc., made at all other 
mills as well, wnich was not so stated in the table for 1880. 

This statement shows that the number of establishments increased dur- 
ing the decade from 1880 to 1890 from 72 to 94, and that the value of the 
product increased from $4,900,000 to $9,000,000, the increase being* 
nearly 88 per cent. This product of $9,000,000 includes not only the 

Eroduct of shoddy mills proper, but of all the woolen factories which 
ave adjuncts of their establishments for the manufacture of shoddy 
from rags. According to the report of the Bureau of Statistics there 
were produced in the United States in the year 1890 276,000,000 
pounds of wool in the grease. When scoured ready for working into 
cloth there is a loss of 66 percent, which shows that the wool product 
for that year when scoured was only 92,000,000 pounds. The shoddy 
consumed in our manufactures during that year, 1890, had a cloth- 
producing power equal to 67 per cent of all the wool produced in the 
United States. 

The whole number of sheep in the United States in the census year 
1890 was 44,300,000. The fleeces amounted to 276,000,000 pounds in 
the grease, or to 92,000,000 pounds wjien scoured. 

Thus it will be seen that the 64 shoddy establishments in 1890 pro- 
duced a wool product equal to that of 29,000,000 of sheep. In other 
words, the shoddy had a cloth-producing power equal to 29,000,000 of 
sheep, and all the sheep in the United States at that time were 
44,000,000. 

I have received a detailed statement of the materials consumed in 
wool manufactures and industries, which is found in the comparative 
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statement of the censuses of 1880 and 1890, which 1 will ask to print, 
as follows: 



Detailed statement of materials consumed in wool-manufacturing industries, 1880-1890. 

(For 1900, see p. 15.) 



Class. 


Year. 


Foreign 


Domestic 


Shoddy. 


Animal 
hair. 


Cotton 

tyiitoV) naori 

\J Ul tU OOCUa 






Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Pounds. 


Povnds. 


Total of all industries. . 


J 1890 
\ 1880 


114,116,612 
73,200,698 


258, 757, 101 
•222,991,531 


61, 626, 261 
52, 163,926 


16,865, 764 
6,335,169 


75,638,866 
48,000,857 


Woolen goods 


/ 1890 
1 1880 


16,822, 138 
20,482,667, 


168,525,806 
177,042,288 


51,862,397 
46,583,983 


9,619,277 
4,497,524 


37, 158,712 
24,744,964 


Worsted goods 


J 1890 
1 1880 


37,869,023 
15,687,815 


59,832,451 
25,461,511 


2,608,831 
190,800 


1,083,690 
519 


3,881,743 
1,757,842 


Felt goods 


J 1890 


1,689,588 


5,039,495 


1,450,384 


2,355,928 


3S5,032 


\ 1880 


709,067 


4,204,806 


2,406,849 


1,728,000 


1, 181,500 


Wool hats 


J 1890 


259,325 


4,278,628 


306,351 


147,600 






i 1880 


1,864,130 


6,107,471 


1,368,562 


7,436 


i85,406 


Carpets other than rag 


/ 1890 
1 1880 


54,742,234 
34,008,252 


2,145,632 
2,029,318 


653, 154 
90,469 


3,645,096 
96,540 


1,755,761 


Hosiery and knit goods 


J 1890 
\ 1880 


2,734,304 
448,758 


18,935,089 
8, 146, 137 


4,745,144 
1,523,263 


14, 172 
5,150 


82,447,617 
20, 131, 151 



This statement shows that the shoddy produced during that time 
amounted to 61,000,000 pounds, foreign wool 114,000,000 pounds, 
and domestic wool 250,000,000 pounds. That paper will have to be 
examined in order to be understood. I will ask that it be printed in 
my remarks. 

The foreign and domestic wool consumed in 1890 amounted to 
372,000,000 pounds. This was wool in the grease. When scoured, the 
weight was reduced 66 per cent, or to 124,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool. The table shows that the shoddy, mungo hair (not including 
mohair and camels' hair), and cotton amounted to 154,000,000 pounds, 
the ratio being 45 parts of pure wool to 55 parts of adulterants. 

Attention is called to the fact that of these adulterants there was 
61,000,000 pounds of shoddy consumed, and of this amount there were 
51,000,000 pounds used in the manufacture of woolen goods. 

This brings us down to the census year 1900. The Census Bureau 
has not yet published complete reports on our manufacturing indus- 
tries. 1 have procured a brief statement showing the statistics of 
shoddy mills in the United States for 1900, compared with those of 
1890. The table is as follows: 

Shoddy mills, capital, number employed, wages paid, etc., 1890-1900.* 



Number of establishments . . . 

Capital 

Wage-earners: 

Average number 

Total wages 

Miscellaneous expenses 

Cost of materials used 

Value of products 

Shoddy: 

Pounds 

Value 

All other products, value 



I 1890. 



105 94 
$5,272,929 , 83,754,063 



1,926 
$748,948 
$293, 149 
$4,875, 192 
$6,730,974 

39,014,661 
$5,388,378 
$1,342,596 



2, 155 
$707,099 
$238,094 
$6,003,035 
$7,887,000 

37,002,054 
$5,911,219 
$1,975, 781 



Per cent 
of 

increase. 



11.7 
40.5 

>>10.6 
5.9 
23.1 
«>18.8 
"14.7 

5.4 
*8.8 
*32.1 



a See explanation of this table on p. 14. 



b Decrease. 
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This is a statement purely of shoddy mills, and does not show the 
production of the mills engaged in manufacturing clothing; hence it 
appears that there was a slight decrease of output in 1900 as compared 
with 1890. I think it is only a decrease of 8 per cent according to 
that table. 

APPARENT DISCREPANCY BETWEEN ABOVE TABLE AND ONE ON PAGE 12. 

This statement does not agree with the table to which reference was 
had before. (See Shoddy, 1890, p. 12.) The explanation of the appar- 
ent discrepancy is as follows: 

In the first table the gross product includes shoddy, waste, etc. r 
made in all other Inills, as well as in the distinctively shoddy mills* 
The table last given shows the gross product of shoddy mills only. 
The census returns for 1900, so far as published or made known, do 
not show the amount of shoddy made in the woolen mills. It is possi- 
ble that they may be ascertained by some computation. 

SHEEP AND WOOL IN UNITED STATES, 1900. 

The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture for 1900, page 831 > 
contains a table showing the number of sheep in the United States on 
April 1, 1900, as follows: 

Number of sheep in the United States and Territories, April 1, 1900 40, 267, 00O 

Average weight of fleece in the grease pounds. 6. 46 

Wool, washed and unwashed, and pulled (total) do... 259,000,000 

Total of pulled wool and other kinds do. . . 288, 000, 00O 

The scoured wool amounted to 101,000,000 pounds, according to the 
census of 1890, and the pulled wool to 17,000,000 of pounds. 

The percentage of decrease in weight of scouring is given at 61.1 
per cent. The legal rate in the traiff act is 66f per cent. 

The decrease* of the number of sheep since 1890 has been over 
4,000,000, anjd the decrease in the wool has been 17,000,000 of pounds. 
The price of wool decreased about 10 cents a pound between January 
1900, and December of that year. 

The Chairman. Have you a table there showing the number of 
sheep each year, from 1890 on? 

Mr. Springer. No, sir; I have not that table, but I can produce it 
if you would like to have it. It is in the Agricultural Report. 

CENSUS REPORT, 1900, ON MANUFACTURE OF WOOLEN GOODS, CARPETS, 
HOSIERY, ETC. MATERIALS USED AND COST. 

I am indebted to Mr. North, chief statistician of manufactures of 
the Census Bureau, for the following table, showing the quantity and 
cost of materials used in the manufacture of woolen and worsted 
goods, carpets, rugs, hosiery, knit goods, and felt goods during the 
census year 1900. This is quite an extensive . table, which I will ask 
you to print, so that you can examine it carefully. 

The table referred to is as follows: 
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Quantity and cost of materials used in the manufacture of woolen goods, carpets, hosiery, 

etc., 1900. 
(For 1880 and 1890, see p. 13.) 



Classes. 



Total cost 

Wool, foreign and domestic, in condition 
purchased: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Raw cotton: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Mohair: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Cotton yarn, not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Linen yarn, not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Silk yarn, not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Yarn of jute, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, 
not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Shoddy, purchased and made: 

Pounds 

Cost... 

All other materials, cost 

Total pounds, wool, cotton, shoddy 

Per cent of total 

Total pounds of wool used 

Per cent of total 

Total pounds of cotton used 

Per cent of total 

Total pounds of shoddy used 

Per cent of total \ 



Total. 



$245,744,654 



412,323,430 
$95,155,485 

92,865,803 
$7,048,724 

3,679,345 
$1,484,241 

187,040, 114 
$31,777,058 

8,486,753 
$1,232,002 

232,497 
$1,003,237 



40,009,862 
$2,591,090 

75,267,134 
$7,558,422 
$97,894,396 
767, 4%, 481 

100 
412,323,430 
53.7 
279,905,917 
36.5 
75,267,134 



Woolen 
goods. 



$71,011,956 



150,200,616 
$34,497,689 

34,967,959 
$2,755,485 

1,117,179 
$459,831 

21,922,136 
$3, 782,240 

7,845 
$6,998 

34,007 
$145,514 



1, 118, 767 
$57,384 

68,018,916 
$6,620,692 
$22,686,123 
275, 109,627 

100 
150,200,616 
54.6 
56,890,095 
20.7 
68,018,916 
24.7 



Worsted 
goods. 



$77,075,222 



179,977,936 
$44,306,141 

5,276,751 
$524,515 

1, 905, 967 
$972,207 

13,420,590 
$3,032,039 

1,314 
$1,052 

26, 418 
$144,971 



Carpets and 
rugs, other 
than rag. 



$27,228,719 



1,807,827 
$303,644 
$27, 790, 653 
200,483, 104 

100 
179,977,936 
89.8 : 
18,697,341 
9.3 
1,807,827 [ 
0.9 ! 



51,871,334 
$8, 104, 107 

1,943,942 
$129,449 

25,000 
$7,250 

19,823,561 
$2, 744, 928 

8,388,211 
$1,164,826 

9,634 
$43,455 



38,846,413 
$2,476,029 

882, 769 
$50,976 
$12,507,699 
74,521,606 

100 
51,871,334 
69.6 
21,767,503 
29.2 
882,769 
1.2 



Classes. 



Fur hats. 



Xotal cost I $13, 513, 668 



Wool, foreign and domestic, in condition pur- 
chased: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Raw cotton: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Mohair: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Cotton yarn, not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Linen yarn, not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Silk yarn, not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Yarn of jute, ramie, or other vegetable fiber, 
not made in mill: 

Pounds 

Cost 

Shoddy, purchased and made: 

Pounds 

Cost 

All other materials, cost 

Total pounds, wool, cotton, shoddy . . . 

Per cent of total 

Total pounds of wool used 

Per cent of total 

Total pounds of cotton used 

Per cent of total 

Total pounds of shoddy used 

Per cent of total 



2,052 
$3,276 



Felt goods. 



$3,801,028 



$2, 196,440 

1,225,850 
$77,683 



51,707 
$9,657 

17,905 
$5,538 

14 
$61 



$13,510,392 
2,052 
100 



2,052 
100 



783,861 
$93,702 
$1,417,947 
11,667,681 
100 
9,606,263 
82.4 
1,277,557 
10.9 
783,861 
6.7 



Wool hats. 



$2,042,202 



2, 713,374 
$788,973 



3,135 
$616 
$1,252,613 
2,716,509 

100 
2,713,374 



3. 135 
0.1 



Hosiery and 
knit goods. 



$51,071,859 



17,953,907 
$5,262,135 

49,451,301 
$3,561,592 

631, 199 
$44,953 

131,820,068 
$22,204,918 

71,478 
$53,588 

162,424 



44,682 
$57,677 

3,770,626 
$488,792 
$18,728,968 
202, 995, 902 
100 
17,953,907 
8 8 

181,271,369 
89.3 
3,770,626 
1.9 
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From this table it will be seen that the wool, foreign and domestic, 
which wa# consumed amounted to 412,000,000 pounds; that the whole 
amount of wool consumed in the United States in our woolen manu- 
factures and manufacturing industries where wool was used (which 
included carpets, knit goods, and hosiery) was 412,000,000 pounds. 
This was wool in the grease; and when reduced to scoured wool, which 
was the condition in which it went into the cloth, the amount was only 
137,000,000 pounds. So that in comparing these statements of rela- 
tive amounts of material it must be remembered that the wool in the 
grease is three times heavier than the other materials are when they 
go into the product; and the relative percentage should be decreased 
accordingly . 

PERCENTAGES OF VARIOUS MATERIALS USED IN THE MANUFACTURE 

OF CLOTH. 

As all other ingredients used in the manufacture of cloth are given 
in weight when used, the wool should be given in the weight it has 
when it is used. This would change very materially the percentage 
of the various materials used. The percentage of wool to all mate- 
rials is given at 53.7. Even on this basis the ingredients of woolen 
manufactures were 53.7 of wool in the grease to 46.3 of other ingre- 
dients; but as scoured wool is only one-third in weight of wool in the 
grease, the adulterants largely predominated. 

If you will examine these figures you will find that, taking the 
weight of the scoured wool and comparing it with the weight of the 
other materials used in the production of woolen goods at the time 
the manufacture took place, there was onl} r 28 per cent of pure wool 
used, in comparison with the adulterants, in the manufacture of woolen 
goods. Yet this gross product is represented as woolen goods, when 
the fact of it is that only 28 per cent on the average is wool. The 
rest is various other adulterants. 

The shoddy used during the census } r ear 1900 amounted to 75,000,000 
of pounds in round numbers. The scoured wool, excluding pulled 
wool, produced in the United States during the census year 1900 
amounted to 101,000,000 pounds. The shoddy used in the same year 
amounted to nearly 75 per cent of the scoured wool. 

That is a very remarkable statement, it seems to me, but it is sup- 
ported by the statistics; that the shoddy actually used in woolen man- 
ufactures for the year 1900, according to the census, amounted to 75 
per cent of the scoured wool in the same product. As 40,000,000 
sheep produced only 101,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, the cloth- 
producing power of the shoddy used was equal in the production of 
cloth to the fleeces of 30,000,000 sheep. 

The farmers only had 40,000,000 ot sheep in the United States dur- 
ing the census year 1900, and the cloth in the United States that is 
represented as woolen goods contained another product of vastly 
inferior value, which had a cloth -producing power equal to 30,000,000 
sheep. 

AVERAGE PRICE OF SHODDY. 
(See also p. 24.) 

As shoddy is worth only about 10 cents a pound when used, and as 
scoured wool was worth in May, 1900, about 60 cents a pound, the 
advantage to the manufacturer in mixing the two ingredients and sell- 
ing the product as if composed of pure wool is very great. The 
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use of 50 per cent of shoddy will reduce the cost of material in 2 
pounds of the product from $1.20, if it was all wool, to 70 cents, which 
would represent 1 pound of wool and 1 pound of shoddy. 

Mr. Russell. Is that price of 10 cents the average price of shoddy? " 

Mr. Springer. I think it will be found to be the average price. 

(Note. — Mr. Springer afterwards announced to the committee (see 
p. 24) that upon making another calculation he found the average price 
to be almost exactly 15 cents.) 

Mr. Russell. The average? 

Mr. Springer. Yes: the average price. Some of it is worth less, 
and some of it is worth more. 

Mr. Russell. Whose statement are you reading? 

Mr. Springer. I am reading my own now. I got that figure 
from these papers. 

Mr. Russell. You are not sure whether 10 cents a pound is the 
right figure or not? 

Mr. Springer. No; that is simply my information. 

The Chairman. The shoddy imported last year at 37£ cents a 
pound 

Mr. Springer. I was going to call attention to that. 

Mr. Russell. Do you know, Mr. Springer, whether there is any 
appreciable amount of shoddy made that is sold for 10 cents a pound ? 

Mr. Springer. I could not say at this time, but I will ascertain. I 
know some of it is sold for more than that. 

Mr. Russell. It is not right to say that 10 cents a pound is the 
average price of shoddy, I am sure. 

Mr. Springer. It is higher than that, is it? There is some of it, I 
know, as high as 20 cents a pound, and some as high as 25 cents, but 
there is not very much of it used. 

The products of the shoddy mills were 37,000,000 pounds in 1900, 
and represented $5,000,000 in value. If vou want to see how much 
that is a pound, you can figure it out. *There are the figures of the 
whole product. 

That is the wholesale price. Thirty-seven millions of pounds were 
put down as valued at $5,000,000. This table is very interesting to 
those who desire to examine the relative amounts of different goods in 
these various products. 

THE TEMPTATION TO USE SHODDY IN WOOLEN GOODS VERY GREAT. 

The temptation therefore to use shoddy in the manufacture of 
woolen goods is very great. 1 concede that there are various kinds 
of shoddy; but the manufacturer of shoddy in this country is abso- 
lutely protected against any competition whatever from abroad. 
Under the Dingley act the customs tariff on shoddy is 25 cents a 
pound and rags are on the free list; so that the raw material out of 
which the shoddy is made comes in free, while the finished product is 
taxed 25 cents a pound. 

This is practically a prohibition of the importation of shoddy into 
this country, and I think it has greatly encouraged the manufacture of 
shoddy in the United States. 

Mr. Russell. Some of what will be reckoned as shoddy in the text 
of this bill is taxed at 30 cents a pound, and some is taxed at 20 under 
the existing tariff law, is it not? 

S. Doc. 413 2 
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RELATIVE TO TARIFF ON SHODDY AND RAGS. 

Mr. Springer. No; I think that under the existing tariff law the 
. word " shoddy" is used, and 25 cents a pound is given. 

Mr. Russell. "Shoddy" does not include everything that makes 
mixed goods ? 

Mr. Springer. Oh, no; not at all; of course not; but " shoddy 77 
has a technical meaning in the tariff law. Shoddy and mungo are 
practically the same product. 

Mr. Russell. Then are they taxed at different rates? 

Mr. Springer. No, sir; 1 think not. I think they are in the same 
paragraph. I have not examined the various items of the tariff bill 
recently, but my recollection is that "shoddy" embraces all of those 
articles that are made in a shoddy mill. 

Of course, some of ths products known as " shoddy " are of much 
inferior value, as I was about to say, by reason of the fact that the 
machinery used in separating the fabric tears the fiber into such small 

Earts that it is merely said not to have two ends to it. Whenever it 
as two ends it is in condition to be spun. That shoddy is of an infe- 
rior quality, and greatly depreciates the value of the goods in which 
it is used. 

REASONS WHY SHEEP RAISERS ARE INTERESTED IN THE MEASURE. 

It is because of the large competition that shoddy brings to the 
growers of pure wool that the sheep raisers of the country are inter- 
ested in the passage of this bill. 

RELATIVE TO TARIFF RATES ON RAGS, ETC. — MR. SPRINGER MISLED BY 
INDEX OF STATUTES OF UNITED STATES. 

The Chairman. You said, Mr. Springer, that under the Dingley 
law woolen rags were free ? 
Mr. Springer. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. There is a duty of 10 cents a pound on them — a 
practically prohibitory duty. Under the Wilson bill they were .free, 
and very large importations were made. 

Mr. Russell (reading from the Dingley law). u Woolen rags, 
mungo, and flocks, 10 cents per pound; shoddy, 25 cents per pound; 
noils, wool extract, yarn waste, thread waste, and all other wastes 
composed wholty or in part of wool and not specially provided for in 
this act, 20 cents per pound." 

The Chairman. Under that act there were practically no rags 
imported. It seems that the total was 625 pounds in 1900 and 137 
pounds in 1901. 

Mr. Springer. This is the Dingley law? 

The Chairman. Yes. Under tne Wilson bill they were free, and 
twelve millions of pounds were brought in. That was the day for 
shoddy. All rags not otherwise provided for are free except woolen 
rags. ^ 

Mr. Springer. That is where I was misled. 

The Chairman. There is no doubt about that being the fact. 

Mr. Springer. Yes; rags not otherwi e provided for in this bill are 
on the free list. 
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The Chairman. Yes. 

Mr. Springer. In the index of the statute I found two references 
to rags, and therefore supposed that they were not referred to any- 
where else in the bill. Those references were to this clause and the 
one preceding it, where cotton rags and paper waste. were put upon 
the free list. 

The Chairman. Paper stock? 

Mr. Springer. Paper stock. That being put upon the free list, 
and the index not having referred to any other place, I supposed they 
were on the free list. I did not intend to deceive. I was deceived by 
the index in the statutes of the United States. 

WOOLEN GOODS MANUFACTURERS OF THE UNITED STATES FAVOR THE 
ADOPTION OF THE ENGLISH LAW TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THIS MEASURE. 

I desire to call your attention to another feature of this matter. 

At a meeting of the manufacturers of woolen goods of the United 
States, held in Boston last winter, resolutions were adopted to the 
effect that the act of England known as the " merchandise-marks act" 
would meet the requirements of this case. Reference having been 
made to that act, and the manufacturers seeming to indicate that they 
would favor that kind of a bill, I took the pains to go to the Library 
of Congress and find out what kind of an act it was. 



I find that the " merchandise-marks act" of Great Britain was passed 
in 1887. It provided severe penalties for forging trade-marks, for 
applying any false trade description to goods or anything which was 
the subject of manufacture, or merchandise, or goods of any kind. 
The act prohibits the application of any name, trade-mark, or other- 
wise which is calculated to lead persons to believe that the goods are 
manufactured by some person other than the person whose manufac- 
ture or merchandise they really are, and it also prohibits the use of 
any trade description, or any description, statement, or other indication, 
direct or indirect — 

(a) As to the number, quantity, measure, gauge, or weight of any 
goods; or 

(b) As to the place or country in which any goods were made or 
produced; or 

(c) As to the mode of manufacturing or producing any goods; or 

(d) As to the material of which any goods are composed; or 

(e) As to any goods being the subject of any existing patent, privi- 
lege, or copyright; or the use of any figure, word, or mark which, 
according to the custom of the trade, is commonly taken to be an 
indication of any of the above matters. 

The penalties for violation of the provisions of the act are imprison- 
ment, with or without hard labor, for a term not to exceed two years, 
*or both imprisonment and fine; and the act provides for the forfeiture 
of every chattel, article, instrument, or thing by means of or in rela- 
tion to which the offense has been committed. 

The act embraces tw T enty-three sections, and covers eight pages of the 
volume in which it is printed. It will be found in the Law Reports of 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first Victoria, Statutes 24, 1887. 



MERCHANDISE-MARKS ACT" OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
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The act was amended in 1891 so as to authorize the board of trade, 
with the concurrence of the lord chancellor, to make regulations to 
have the force of law if the case affected the general interests of the 
country, and to cause the prosecutions to be made at the public expense. 

The merchandise-marks act of England applied to all kinas and 
descriptions of goods, wares, or merchandise. It merely punished 
persons for forging trade-marks or using any trade-mark to which they 
were not entitled, and for applying to any goods any false description 
as to their weight, quantity, place of manufacture, or mode of manu- 
facture, or as to the materials of which the goods were composed, or as 
to any patent privileges in reference to them. 

The act provides that the expression 44 trade description" means any 
description, statement, or other indication, direct or indirect, as to the 
quality of the goods. It is assumed that this language will apply to 
verbaf statements or representations made when the goods are sold as 
to marks, labels, and brands on the goods. If the seller says nothing 
or makes no false statement as to the goods and there is no false label 
on them, the doctrine of caveat emptor will apply, I presume, and 
there will be no violation of the law. 

DIFFERENCE BETWEEN ENGLISH ACT AND THE (GROSVENOR) BILL 
UNDER CONSIDERATION. 

The difference between the merchandise-marks act of England and 
the Grosvenor bill is this: By the former, forged trade-marks, false 
labels, and false trade descriptions are prohibited, while by the latter 
the manufacturer and seller are required to place on woolen goods 
such labels and marks as will indicate to the purchaser or consumer 
the real ingredients of which the goods are composed. The one pro- 
hibits dishonest methods; the other requires honest methods to be 
observed. By the former the purchaser or consumer may be deceived 
and defrauded by appearances; by the latter he must be advised 
truthfully as to the quality of the woolen goods or mixed goods he is 
purchasing. 

These two acts are very important in this connection, and I think 
this committee ought to take into consideration the suggestions of these 
manufacturers. In this countiy the passage of this kind of an act, 
unless Congress imposed taxation provisions for internal revenue upon 
all our manufacturing industries, could not be enforced— except under 
the interstate-commerce law, or to affect those products which pass from 
one State to another. This merchandise-marks act of England is a 
very comprehensive one, for the reason that it applies to all products 
that are manufactured and sold in the United Kingdom. In this coun- 
try it would be regarded as a very sweeping measure; and if it were 
properly enforced it would have a very beneficial effect, because it 
punishes people for making any statement at the time of a sale which 
is inconsistent with the facts of the case. It requires the seller to state 
nothing but what is the truth. But the seller is not required to put 
any label upon his goods; and you will remember that in this country 
goods are not marked as a rule. I do not remember to have ever seen 
any goods that had any labels upon them. We do not mark them at 
all. In England, under this act, they do not mark them; but if they 
do put any mark on them as to the ingredients or the quality of the 
goods, or as to where they were made, or the trade-mark, or the privi- 
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lege under which they were made, it must be a true statement. They 
need not put on any tiling; but if they do put on anything it must be 
the truth. If they do not tell the truth they are punished under this 
act very severely, and their property is liable to confiscation. 

The pending bill only relates to goods manufactured in this country 
which are composed in part of what is called pure wool, and in that 
respect it is very limited in its application as compared with the mer- 
chandise-marks act of England. The provisions which have been 
inserted imposing a tax are believed to be sufficient to furnish a reve- 



I want to call attention to the further fact that I have some state- 
ments here from British journals showing that the merchandise-marks 
act of England has not been enforced in that country. In other words, 
it seems to be a failure in that respect, so far as producing the desired 
result is concerned. I have here a statement from the Leeds Mercury, 
of recent issue, the date of which is not given, in which reference is 
made to the imperfections of the merchandise-marks act. 

The merchandise marks act is enforced through the criminal laws, 
by suits instituted by the prosecuting attorney. In 1891 the board of 
trade was authorized to institute these prosecutions if the lord chan- 
cellor should indicate that the case was one affecting the public gen- 
erally. But by reason of the fact that it was not generally enforced 
in that country, or enforced very imperfectly, it was regarded as 
utterly inefficient. 

PENDING BILL AND RECENT OLEOMARGARINE ACT, PRINCIPLE INVOLVED. 

I do not see what objections can be made to the pending bill. You 
will remember that we have just passed a bill known as the oleomarga- 
rine act. The advocates of that bill contended that the consumers of 
butter in this country had the right to be protected against what would 
be a fraudulent imitation of butter, the imitation being so perfect that 
the consumer could not tell when he purchased whether he was pur- 
chasing the real article or the imitation; and the bill passed, it was said, 
was intended to enable the consumer, at the time of the purchase for 
consumption, to know whether he was purchasing real butter or an 
article made in imitation of it. 

That was the claim for that legislation. In that bill a tax which 
amounted to prohibition was placed upon colored oleomargarine. 



The pending bill is the outgrowth of a sentiment in this country in 
regard to woolen goods to the effect that the consumers of woolen 
goods and the growers of wool in this country have a right to know 
that the products manufactured and sold to the people are what they 
really are. It is simply a bill to enforce square dealing as it affects 
the producer of the principal product of woolen goods, the wool- 
growers, and the great mass of the consumers of the United States. 

Is there any product that can be used in which the consumer can be 
more greatly deceived to his disadvantage than by the use of goods of 




FAILURE OF THE ENGLISH ACT IN ENFORCEMENT. 



OUTGROWTH OF PENDING BILL. 
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this kind? It will be apparent to all gentlemen who have observed 
these things that goods containing 10, 20, 40, or 50 per cent of shoddy 
can be made in such perfect imitation of pure woolen goods that it 
takes an expert to tell the difference. These goods come into use most 
with the masses of the people, because they get them cheaper. If the 
goods were all wool, they would wear two, or three, or four times longer 
and would furnish greater warmth to the wearer. Hence, this is sim- 
ply an effort on the part of the consumers of woolen goods and the 
producers of wool in this country to enforce in trade those honest 
methods which every gentleman in this committee and in Congress 
and out of Congress would enforce when transacting business with his 
neighbors. 

PEOPLE SHOULD KNOW WHAT THEY BUY. 

This bill simply says to all men, "When you sell these goods, let 
the consumer know how much wool there is in them, and how much 
of other ingredients, and what they are." Congress has said that it 
has not hurt anybody. The people will buy the goods just the same. 
There is no effort here to tax anything out of existence. There is no 
effort here to interfere with an honest industry of the country or to 
make it burdensome upon those who desire to purchase these very 
cheap goods. The bill simply permits the consumer to know the facts 
and requires the manufacturer who starts in with the goods, and who 
knows exactly what he has used, to label his goods when he sends them 
forth on their mission for consumption, to state what they are, and 
let that statement follow them down to the consumer, so that there 
will be no trouble or doubt as to what he is buying when he purchases. 

OBJECTIONS TO PENDING BILL — GOVERNMENT SURVEILLANCE OF PRIVATE 

INTERESTS. 

I can not see, therefore, why any gentleman should oppose the pas- 
sage of this bill. 

It is said — and that is one of the objections to this bill — that it will 
produce a governmental surveillance of private interests. That can 
not be avoided. There ought to be a Government surveillance. Society 
itself is founded upon the fact that the government looks after the 
interests of the people in some respects and sees that a systematic 
fraud is not practiced upon the people; and some provision should be 
made to make it impossible for such a thing as that to be done. 

LEADING WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS AND MR. WANAMAKER FAVOR THE 

MEASURE. 

If the manufacturer desires to deal honestl}' with his customers, he 
ought not to object; and I am assured that the leading woolen manu- 
facturers of this country do not object. The woolen manufacturers 
do not object to this bill, but rather favor its passage. I have here a 
statement from the Philadelphia Ledger to the effect that the largest 
retail merchant in Philadelphia, Mr. Wanamaker, dealing in ready- 
made clothing, is in favor of this bill. He says it is a bill for the 
establishment of honest methods in business and that he does not 
object to it. I am sure that all those persons who are engaged in the 
manufacture of shoddy goods will be perfectly willing, when this 
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bill is put into operation, to label them and sell them in this way, if 
they want to sell them on their merits. If they desire to deceive and 
to get more for their goods than they are worth, they will object to 
this kind of legislation; but if- they are simply desirous of selling their 
goods for what they are, they ought not to object to it. 

I hope, gentlemen of the committee, that you will give this bill your 
very careful consideration and that you will report it favorably to the 
House and let it become a law before this session of Congress adjourns. 

I am much obliged to you for } r our attention. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FRANCIS E. WARREN, OF WYOMING. 

President of the National Woolgrowers 1 Association. 

Senator Warren. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
observing your admonition that there are only ten minutes before 
your adjournment time, I will be brief. As the time seems to have 
been well occupied by the gentleman who immediately preceded me 
[Judge Springer], I ought to feel reconciled to the short time allotted me. 

INTERESTS REPRESENTED AND AFFECTED. 

I do not appear in my capacity as a member of Congress from the 
other end of the Capitol, but as president of the National Woolgrow- 
ers' Association and in the interest of woolgrowers, and, I should say 
as well, in the interest of the consumers of wool, or the wearers of 
woolen clothing. 

I have been overwhelmed with letters and telegrams relating to the 
subject of the Grosvenor bill and some disposition of the question of 
protecting woolgrowers and wool wearers in their purchases of woolen 
goods anathe so-called woolen goods which are adulterated with shoddy. 

NO OBJECTION TO USE OF SHODDY IF SOLD ON ITS MERITS. 

No objection is offered to the use of shoddy or its manufacture, pro- 
vided the product is sold on its merits. 

RELATION BETWEEN SHEEP AND WOOL GROWERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 

Sheep and wool growers do not wish to embarrass their friends, the 
woolen manufacturers. They feel that the manufacturers should coop- 
erate with them, to the end that what is offered and sold as the prod- 
uct of the sheep, or the wool which grows upon the sheep's back, 
should be sold as such; that when the product is mixed with rags, 
shoddy, etc., it should be sold as mixed or shoddy goods; that if mixed 
with cotton it should be sold as wool and cotton, and that all substi- 
tutes used with wool should be indicated in some unmistakable way, in 
order that parties offering goods for sale would be obliged to confine 
themselves to a true statement with respect to the ingredients and 
quality, and that the buyer might be thus protected. 

Woolgrowers take the ground that adulterated woolen goods, when 
sold as all wool, as is often the case, disappoint the wearer and serve 
to drive customers away from woolen and toward the use of cotton or 
other substitute fabrics, thus causing a distrust of honest woolen 
goods, and a disuse of the good as well as the bad in woolen wear. 
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The sentiment expressed to me in letters and telegrams is such that 
1 feel glad and proud to speak for the wool»rowers, because they do 
not make complaints against the woolen manufacturers as such; they 
have no desire to embarrass the manufacturers of woolens, and no 
desire to embarrass the Congress of the United States. They do not 
fisk any higher degree of favor than has been already shown by Con- 
gress to other products and other similar industries. I think possibly 
they now take more interest — or not more interest, but more freedom 
in expressing their interest— since Congress has deemed it wise to 
protect, from time to time, products of the cow. Our woolgrowers 
naturally feel that in raising sheep and wool they are engaged in a 
business which is as respectable and honorable, and as desirable to the 
nation, as that of the people who are engaged in raising cows and 
calves, and supplying the public with milk, cream, cheese, and butter. 

GENERAL NECESSITY FOR PROPOSED LEGISLATION AMONG PRODUCERS 

AND CONSUMERS. 

I will make no argument at this time as to the particular bill which 
you have before you, as lack of time prevents my entering into detail. 
I will say, however, that the bill seems to meet with the approval of 
those who are in correspondence with me upon the subject. I do want 
to say, however, and emphatically say, that the general idea that there 
is a necessity for legislation, and that there should be at this time or 
at this session of Congress some legislation to protect the producers 
and consumers of wool, is very prevalent among sheep growers and 
wool consumers — for really, the buyer and wearer of woolen goods is 
the greater sufferer. 

I want to say for the sheep men thit, so far as they are concerned, 
they ask only such a degree of protection as you can give them, and 
the same protecting care that you have extended to those interested 
and engaged in other lines of business. 

The time being short, this is all I have to say, except to thank the 
members of the committee for their kind attention. 

ME. SPRINGER CORRECTS A STATEMENT RELATIVE TO THE 
PEICE OF SHODDY. 

(See also p. 16.) 

Mr. Springer. Mr. Chairman, one further word. I want to make 
a correction before the committee adjourns. 

I stated that the price of shoddy in the United States was about 10 
cents a pound (see p. 16). By examining this table (see p. 13) I find 
that the whole product of shoddy mills in 1890 was 37,000,000 pounds, 
and that its value was $5,900,000. That is 15 cents and a fraction a 
pound. But this was the product of the shoddy mills only. By refer- 
ence to the last table which I submitted, (see p. 15) it will be seen that 
the total product of shoddy in the United States in 1900 was 75,267,134 
pounds, and that the value of the product was only $7,588,422. This 
shows that the total product was valued at only 10 cents and a small 
fraction of a cent a pound. This table also shows that the woolen 
mills produced 38,000,000 pounds of shoddy in 1900, which was more 
than half the whole product, and that it was so inferior in quality that 
the average price of the shoddy -mills product was reduced from 15 
cents to 10 cents a pound for the whole product. 

The committee (at 12 o'clock meridian) thereupon adjourned. 
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Mr. Grosvenor introduced the following bill (H. R. 14488) in the 
House May 16, 1902: 

[Note. — Mr. Springer proposes amendments to sections 1 and 2 of the following 
bill. See p. 9. For explanation of certain provisions of the bill, see p. 7.] 

A BILL to provide for Federal inspection and taxation of mixed goods and the proper marking of 

the same. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America 
in Conaress assembled, That for the purposes of this Act the words "pure wool" shall 
be understood to mean sheep's wool which has not been previously used in the man- 
ufacture of any other article, goods, or fabrics, and the words "woolen goods" to 
mean goods or fabrics composed wholly of such wool. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this Act all manufactures made in imitation of 
woolen goods which are not composed wholly of pure wool shall be known as 
"mixed goods." 

Sec. 3. That manufacturers of mixed goods shall pay fifty dollars per year; that 
every person who engages in the production of mixed goods as defined in this Act 
as a business shall be considered a manufacturer thereof. That wholesale dealers in 
mixed goods as defined in this Act shall pay a tax of twenty-five dollars a year; that 
every person who sells mixed goods as defined in this Act by the bolt, or in a con- 
dition not ready for consumption, shall be deemed a wholesale dealer in mixed 
goods. That upon mixed goods as defined in this Act, when manufactured or sold 
or removed for consumption or use, there shall be assessed and collected a tax of 
one-tenth of one cent a pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof, and any 
fractional part of a pound shall be taxed as a pound. The tax to be levied upon 
mixed goods by this section shall be represented by coupon stamps, and the provi- 
sions of existing laws governing engraving, issuing, sale, accountability, effacement, 
and destruction of stamps relating to tobacco and snuff, as far as applicable, are 
hereby made to apply to the stamps provided by this section. 

Sec. 4. That every manufacturer of mixed goods as defined in this Act shall file 
with the collector of internal revenue of the district in which his manufactory is 
located such notices, inventories, and bonds, shall keep such books and render such 
returns of materials and products, shall put up such signs and affix such number of 
his factory, and conduct his business under such surveillance of officers and agents 
as the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, may by regulation require. But the bond required of such manufacturer 
shall be with sureties satisfactory to the collector of internal revenue, and in a penal 
sum of not less than five hundred dollars; and the sum of said bond may be increased 
from time to time and additional sureties required at the discretion of the collector 
or under instructions of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. And sections thirty- 
two hundred and thirty-two, thirty-two hundred and thirty-three, thirty-two hundred 
and thirty -four, thirty -two hundred and thirty-five, thirty -two hundred and thirty- 
six, thirty-two hundred and thirty -seven, thirty-two hundred and thirty-eight, thirty- 
two hundred and thirty -nine, thirty-two hundred and forty, thirty-two hundred and 
forty-one, and thirty-two hundred and forty-three of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States are, so far as applicable, made to extend to include and apply to the 
taxes imposed by this Act and to the person upon whom they are imposed. 

Sec 5. That every person who carries on the business of a manufacturer of mixed 
goods as defined in this Act without having paid the special tax therefor, as required 
by law, shall, besides being liable to the payment of the tax, be fined not less than 
one thousand and not more than five thousand dollars; and every person who carries 
on the business of a wholesale dealer in such mixed goods without having paid the 
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special tax therefor, as required by law, shall, besides being liable to the payment 
of the tax, be fined not less than fifty nor more than five hundred dollars for each 
offense. 

Sec. 6. That all manufacturers of mixed goods shall mark, label, or tag such goods 
in plain printed letters and figures which can not be detached except by design, and 
the mark, label, or tag shall state accurately the constituent fibers or other materials 
or substances of which such goods are composed, and the relative portion or per 
centum of each. 

Sec. 7. That all clothiers, tailors, or other persons who shall make any mixed 
goods into clothing, garments, or any article whatsoever to be sold as such, shall also 
place thereon and firmly attach to each and every garment and article so made a 
label, tag, or tab similar to that required of the manufacturer of the goods or iabrics 
of which it is made, and showing the same facts. 

Sec 8. That all mixed goods of every kind and description whatsoever, including 
cloths, clothing, and every article manufactured or in any of the processes or stages 
of manufacture, imported from foreign countries shall be marked, labeled, or tagged 
as provided for in case of manufactures of the same in the United States. The labels, 
tags, or tabs required by this Act shall be affixed by the owners or importers while 
it is in the custody of the custom-house officers, and it shall be the duty of such 
officers to inspect all such goods, fabrics, or other articles, and see that they are 
properly labeled; and such goods shall not pass out of the custody of such officers 
until such labels or tags have been so affixed; and every officer of customs who per- 
mits any mixed goods as defined in this Act to pass out of his custody or control 
without compliance by the owner or importer thereof with the provisions of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than one thousand 
dollars nor more than five thousand dollars and imprisoned not less than six months 
nor more than one year. 

Sec. 9. That any manufacturer or importer of mixed goods as defined in this Act 
who shall sell, offer to sell, or permit to be sold or removed from the place of manu- 
facture or the custody of the custom-house officers any goods, fabrics, or articles of 
any kind whatsoever manufactured, or in the process of manufacture, without being 
properly marked or labeled as required by this Act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall be fined not less than fifty dollars and not more than five hundred dollars 
for each such offense. 

Sec. 10. That any clothier, tailor, merchant, or other person who knowingly pur- 
chases from the manufacturer, importer, or other person any mixed goods as defined 
in this Act which are not labeled or marked according to the provisions of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than fifty dollars and 
not more than one thousand dollars for each such offense; and any such clothier, 
tailor, merchant, or other person so purchasing such goods as aforesaid who shall 
manufacture into clothing and sell or offer to sell the same, or any such person who 
shall sell or offer to sell or expose for sale any such goods or fabrics "without being 
properly labeled, shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than 
one hundred dollars and not more than one thousand dollars for each such offense. 

Sec 11. That any manufacturer, merchant, dealer, agent, employee, or other per- 
son who shall knowingly sell, trade, or exchange, or offer to sell, trade, or exchange, 
or expose in his place of business for the purpose of trade, sale, or exchange, any 
clothing, goods, fabrics, or other articles known as mixed goods as defined in this 
Act which are not labeled, marked, or tabbed according to the provisions of this Act 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and be fined not less than one hundred dollars 
and not more than one thousand dollars. 

Sec 12. That any manufacturer, importer, merchant, or other person who shall 
willfully, recklessly, or carelessly mark incorrectly any cloth, goods, fabrics, or any 
article manufactured, or in the process of manufacture therefrom, required by this 
Act to be labeled or marked, so as to show a larger per centum of wool, or a smaller 
per centum of shoddy or other cheaper fiber or material, or in any manner that will, 
or is calculated to, deceive and mislead the purchaser thereof, shall be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall be fined not less than fifty and not more than five thousand 
dollars for each such offense. 

Sec 13. That, in addition to the fines hereinbefore described for the violation of 
the several provisions of this Act, any importer or owner of imported goods, and any 
^ merchant, tailor, dealer, or other person found guilty of the violation of any of the 
provisions of this Act, for the failure to properly mark or label goods, fabricSj or any 
other article defined as mixed goods, shall forfeit all such goods, fabrics, or other 
articles upon which it shall be found he has failed to affix the proper mark or label: 
Provided, That for all goods, fabrics, clothing, or other articles manufactured, or in 
process of manufacture therefrom, required by this Act to be labeled, which were 
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manufactured prior to the passage of this Act and which had passed out of the hands 
of the manufacturer thereof and the ingredients or component parts of which are not 
known by the owner, merchant, or custodian thereof, a label, mark, or tag may be 
affixed, as provided in this Act, bearing the words "Manufactured prior to the pure 
fiber Act, composition not known," which for such fabrics or articles shall be a com- 
pliance with this Act. 

Sec. 14. That this Act shall take effect on the first day of July, nineteen hundre 
and two. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to make all 
needful rules and regulations for carrying the provisions thereof into effect. 
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